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The  September  1 1 , 2001  attacks  were  interpreted  in  different  ways  by  individual  countries 
and/or  regional  and  international  organizations.  Many  states  pledged  their  willingness  to  take 
part  in  countering  measures  against  terrorism.  NATO  invoked  Article  V,  collective  defense 
provision  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  and  other  international  organizations  express  their 
decision  to  participate  within  the  common  effort  to  support  the  campaign  against  terrorism. 
Starting  in  2002,  the  first  deployment  of  Romanian  troops,  for  example,  to  join  the  Coalition 
Forces  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  Afghanistan,  has  represented  a  fundamental  pace  in 
the  Eastern  European  countries'  way  to  become  members  of  NATO.  Since  that  year,  small  and 
middle  countries  have  adopted  a  new  system  of  values  through  their  desire  to  join  the  club  of 
democracy  and  freedom. 

The  conflict's  dimension  has  been  modified  radically  in  recent  years  through  the 
asymmetric  characteristics  of  confrontations.  Depending  on  the  new  geopolitics  and 
geostrategic  developments,  I  intend  to  review  and  determine  the  roles  of  alliances  and  coalitions 
in  this  environment.  In  addition,  from  the  perspectives  of  the  new  international  environmental 
challenges,  the  growing  roll  of  international  organizations  and  regional  arrangements,  I  analyze 
the  necessity  of  common  values,  norms  and  rules  for  its  kind  of  organizations. 


ROLES  OF  ALLIANCES  AND  COALITIONS  IN  THE  WAR  ON  TERRORISM 


In  the  international  context,  a  state's  security  is  not  considered  to  be  threatened  by  major 
military  conflicts  anymore.  After  World  War  II,  the  international  community  had  to  reinstall  peace 
in  numerous  locations  all  over  the  world.1  In  this  respect,  military  power,  as  one  of  the  main 
components  of  national  power,  is  manning  the  ramparts  of  freedom  around  the  world.2  Our 
world,  therefore,  does  not  have  peaceful  stability;  rather  it  has  a  relative  stability,  one  which  is 
unpredictable  and  susceptible  to  new  conflicts:  the  rise  of  Non-Trinitarian  War.3  In  the  sixteen 
years  following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,4  conflicts  have  proliferated  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
under  control,  then  other  types  of  power  which  represents  states  or  entities,  and  non-states 
actors.5  These  actors  have  developed  their  own  capacities  in  a  relatively  thin  and  limited 
domain,  but  these  capacities  nevertheless  provide  them  the  possibilities  to  start  and  support 
“hot  spots”  of  crises  and  conflicts,  and  influence,  as  a  result,  the  security  environment.  Even 
though  all  this  is  reflected  in  the  news  media,  specifically  publications,  books,  and  governments’ 
studies,  we  must,  however,  still  add  the  most  spectacular  acts  and  the  most  dangerous 
organizations:  terrorists. 

Terrorism  as  Transnational  Network  in  a  New  Global  Environment 

As  the  1 9th  century  ended,  it  seemed  that  no  one  was  safe  from  terrorist  attacks.6  During 
the  late  and  early  20th  centuries,  in  addition  to  anarchist  and  socialist  networks,  a  number  of 
nationalist  movements  could  be  considered  as  transnational^  organized.  This  model  continued 
throughout  the  20th  century  in  the  form  of  transnational  organized  anti-imperial,  anti-colonial  and 
separatist  nationalist  movements,  all  of  which  used  strategies  of  terror  and  violence.7  In  the 
beginning  of  21st  century,  the  sudden  and  dramatic  terrorist  acts  and  bombings  in  the  United 
States,  Spain,  Russia,  and  United  Kingdom  created  a  general  sense  of  understanding  that  no 
political  or  ideologically-driven  organization  can  survive  and  thrive  without  a  support  network.8 
Researching  the  historical  events  and  features  of  terrorism  is  not  the  aim  of  this  paper;  however, 
stating  that  terrorism  has  evolved  throughout  modern  history  is  nevertheless  appropriate.9 

Acts  of  terrorism  carried  out  by  any  organization  at  any  time  and  place10  have  emotionally 
impacted  populations  and  political  decisions.  As  was  the  case  in  many  situations  through  mass- 
media  coverage,11  the  terrorist  outrage  produced  significant  impacts  on  some  of  the  larger 
actors  which  are  part  in  the  regional  and  global  equations  of  power.  Subsequently,  through  the 
use  of  unconventional  and  asymmetrical  means  and  procedures,  the  terrorist  organizations  and 
the  states  which  supported  them  surprised12  the  governmental  structures  in  charge  with  states’ 


security.  A  new  concept  consequently  became  acceptable  among  International  players  to 
engage  themselves  in  the  struggle  with  this  scourge:  the  military  intervention  -  with  or  without  a 
United  Nations  (UN)  mandate  -  for  preventing  and  combating  terrorism.  While  “thinking  out  of 
the  box,”  however,  we  should  not  consider  this  to  be  only  a  military  issue. 

We  must  fight  terrorist  networks,  and  all  those  who  support  their  efforts  to  spread 
fear  around  the  world,  using  every  instrument  of  national  power  -  diplomatic, 
economic,  law  enforcement,  financial,  information,  intelligence,  and  military. 
Progress  will  come  through  the  persistent  accumulation  of  success  -  some  seen, 
some  unseen.  And  we  will  always  remain  vigilant  against  new  terrorist  threats.13 

The  newly  developing  pattern  of  terrorism,  targeting  forces  of  modernization  and 
globalization  specifically  embodied  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  had  been  characterized 
by  unprecedented  violence.  Its  members  must  be  eradicated.  The  history  of  terrorism  and 
counterterrorism  indicated,  however,  that  those  questionable  movements  are  not  associated 
with  the  current  phase  of  radical  religious,  anti-American,  anti-Western  venom  and  may  be 
deserving  of  a  more  careful  analysis  and  a  more  discriminating  response. 

Today,  the  world  has  been  confronted  as  never  before  by  terrorism.  While  terrorism  is 
considered  to  play  a  broader  role  in  the  international  arena,  world  powers  must  consider  that 
terrorism  remains  a  widely  debated  element  of  international  affairs.  The  world's  nations  remain 
unable  even  to  agree  on  its  definition.14  Furthermore,  terrorism  has  many  forms.15  By  analyzing 
transnational  terrorism  within  the  broader  context  of  a  new  global  environment,  world  powers 
need  to  think  about  what  would  constitute  an  appropriate  long-term  political  response  to  this 
broader  phenomenon,  and  this  is  not  an  easy  task.16  The  complexity  of  transnational  terrorism 
presents  a  conceptual  challenge  to  the  discipline  of  military  strategy,  which  has  traditionally 
been  concerned  with  understanding  conflict  among  state  actors,  rather  than  the  role  that  non¬ 
state  actors  play  in  the  international  security  environment.  Yet,  international  terrorism  is 
normally  an  international  phenomenon  that  impacts  overall  levels  of  international  security  and 
international  stability.  Consequently,  open  and  pluralist  societies  are  now  confronted  in 
fundamental  ways,  as  they  were  confronted  by  the  communism  ideology. 17  In  this  respect  it  is 
quite  easy  to  assume  that  terrorists  seek  to  undermine  the  security  and  prosperity  of  nations 
and  that  they  feel  threatened  by  the  values  and  aspirations  which  make  modern  countries  open, 
tolerant,  and  creative  societies  with  confident  futures. 

Supposing  that  this  analysis  is  close  to  the  actual  reality,  one  has  to  assume  that  global 
efforts  are  necessary  to  adjust  to  a  threat  that  is  not  only  alien  but  also  unconventional  and 
unpredictable.  Moreover,  its  presence  is  largely  unseen  and  unknown.  To  seek  to  protect  and 
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defend  world  countries  with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  no  guarantees  for  preventing 
successful  attacks  in  democratic  societies  is  indeed  challenging.  This  is,  as  many  scholars 
assume,  an  asymmetric  threat  with  disproportionate  advantages  to  the  smaller  but  determined 
aggressors  operating  beyond  any  accepted  rules  of  behavior. 

An  interdependent  and  globalized  world  facilitates  transmission  of  terror  to  remote  victims. 
Borders  and  distance  do  not  offer  much  protection  from  a  terrorist  organization  that  is  proficient 
at  using  technology  to  recruit,  communicate,  and  operate  transnationally.  With  more  extensive 
international  interests  than  ever  before,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  common  efforts  within 
international  partners  to  protect  the  values  shared  not  only  by  the  western  countries,  but  also  by 
the  developing  countries  as  well.  Since  economies  are  linked  to  the  global  system  that  is 
exposed  to  terrorist  sabotage,18  one  must  consequently  adapt  to  living  in  a  more  dangerous 
world.  These  new  terrorists  have  used  aircraft  as  weapons.  They  have  used  public  transport  to 
indiscriminately  kill  innocent  people.  They  have  made  bombs  from  materials  used  in  kitchens, 
farming,  mining,  and  so  many  other  things  which  seem  to  be  bought  from  Wal-Mart.  Moreover, 
they  have  experimented  with  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  these  terrorists  are  limited 
only  by  imagination  and  opportunity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  global  community  has  to  face  a  new  international  order.  As 
Thomas  Barnett  assumes,  “the  global  conflict  between  the  forces  of  connectedness  and 
disconnectedness  is  here  and  is  not  going  away  anytime  soon.”19  In  this  respect  the  world  must 
adapt  to  these  harsh  new  realities  in  a  constantly  changing  strategic  environment.  Some 
scholars  assume  that  all  these  changes  began  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  new 
strategic  uncertainties  that  followed.  In  Europe,  for  example,  the  altered  situation  in  the  Balkans 
region  has  created  a  fertile  environment  for  organized  crime,  human  trafficking,  and  any  other 
criminal  activities  associated  with  terrorism,  right  in  Old  Europe.  Further  more,  the  continuing 
degradation  of  security  and  stability  situations  in  the  Middle  East  and  Central  Asia,  in 
conjunction  with  the  growing  levels  of  poverty,  have  contributed  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
favorable  framework  for  conducting  deadly  terrorist  acts.  Looking  back  to  September  1 1 , 2001 , 
it  is  mandatory  to  recognize  that  the  people  who  planed,  organized,  and  conducted  those 
horrible  acts,  had  a  totally  different  view  and  vision  (if  that  can  be  called  vision)  about  the  future. 
This  problem  should  not  be  considered  just  a  problem  for  United  States  to  solve.  Consequently, 
the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  the  pre-eminent  military  and  economic  power  should  be 
considered  since  it,  along  with  its  allies  and  partners,  remains  the  overwhelmingly  dominant 
factor  in  the  global  strategic  balance  today.  As  is  specified  within  the  United  States  Strategy  for 
Combating  Terrorism: 
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We  will  also  be  resourceful.  This  strategy  relies  upon  the  ingenuity,  innovation, 
and  strength  of  the  American  people.  We  will  rally  others  to  this  common  cause. 

We  will  not  only  forge  a  diverse  and  powerful  coalition  to  combat  terrorism  today, 
but  work  with  our  international  partners  to  build  lasting  mechanisms  for 
combating  terrorism  and  for  coordination  and  cooperation  20 

The  balance  the  United  States  struck  with  other  dominant  world  powers  has  brought 
advantages  and  opportunities  for  smaller  and  less  dominant  countries,  like  Romania,  to  openly 
commit  to  the  benefits  of  international  cooperation  in  an  increasingly  globalized  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  mentioned  previously  in  the  National  Strategy  for  Combating  Terrorism,  world 
leaders  must  address  the  possibility  that  these  transnational  terrorists  may  acquire  and  use 
chemical,  biological,  radiological,  or  even  nuclear  capability.  This  prospect  presents  dangers  of 
grave  proportions  and  remains  a  key  factor  in  american  strategic  policy,  and  for  NATO  members 
and  coalitions  members  who  fight  in  Afghanistan  and/or  Iraq,  and  other  key  partners  alike. 

The  transnational  terrorist  capacity  to  inflict  harm,  without  restraint  or  warning,  means  the 
international  community’s  response  must  be  on  a  large  spectrum  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
and  predictable  challenges.  It  has  demanded  adjustment  to  a  new  cast  on  the  broader  security 
policies,  including  the  approaches  to  other  transnational  issues  such  as  people  smuggling, 
money  laundering  and  organized  crime.  They  are  not  only  involved  in  violence,  but  they  also 
provide  social  services,  such  as  welfare,  policing,  education,  employment,  membership,  identity 
and  existential  meanings  to  constituencies  that  are  marginalized  within  the  given  political  order. 
Contemporary  political  science  has  largely  relegated  participation  in  non-state  organizations  as 
belonging  to  the  realm  of  civil  society,  but  this  misses  the  fact  that  transnationally  organized 
movements  may  have  an  international  agenda,  rather  than  simply  an  organization  agenda, 
and/or  view  themselves  as  directly  challenging  the  interests  and  identities  of  existing  state 
interests.21 

The  international  community’s  counter-terrorism  response  has  meant  changes  to  the 
environment  in  which  normal  people  lead  their  everyday  lives.  Protection  against  terrorism  is 
essential  to  preserving  the  right  of  each  country,  of  each  person,  for  security.  This  allows  people 
to  participate  freely  in  a  society  based  on  shared  values  of  freedom  and  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  human  life.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  this  and  to  make  sure  the  inevitable  cost  of 
preparedness  does  not  also  tax  cultural  values,  tolerance  and  the  fundamental  way  of  life.22 

The  United  States,  however,  should  not  be  the  only  world  power  involved  with  defeating, 
denying,  diminishing,  and  defending  against  terrorism.23  States,  non-governmental 
organizations,  international  organizations,  and  any  others  structures  and/or  entities,  should  unify 
all  their  efforts  and  capabilities  to  face  the  very  complex  terrorism  challenge.  It  is  obviously  clear 
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and  sustained  by  many  strategies,  policies,  ideologies,  and  so  forth  that  only  an  integrated 
counterterrorism  international  program  will  enable  targeted  governments  to  identify  and 
systematically  neutralize  the  strategies  of  terrorist  organizations.  The  next  section  of  this  paper 
will  explore  the  United  Nations’  measures  which  have  been  taken  in  order  to  argue  the  need  for 
coordination  by  this  organization. 

The  Need  of  United  Nations  for  Combating  Terrorism 

Terrorism  attacks  the  values  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations:  respect  for  human  rights;  the  rule  of  law;  rules  of  war  that  protect 
civilians;  tolerance  among  peoples  and  nations;  and  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict.24 

The  above  extract  belongs  to  a  United  Nations  report  which  suggests  how  nations  can 
work  together  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of  the  21 st  century.  The  report  also  assesses  the 
current  threats  to  international  peace  and  security  and  evaluates  how  well  the  existing  policies 
and  institutions  are  doing  in  addressing  those  threats.  It  is  obvious  that  the  report  argues  that 
the  UN,  as  the  largest  international  organization,  can  no  longer  afford  to  view  problems  such  as 
terrorism,  civil  wars,  or  extreme  poverty,  in  isolation.  The  UN  report  also  suggests,  that  the 
organization’s  strategies  must  be  comprehensive,  and  that  all  institutions  must  overcome  their 
preoccupations  and  learn  to  work  across  the  whole  range  of  issues  in  a  concerted  pattern. 

The  United  Nations  has  focused  and  engaged  its  entire  means  available,  even  though 
there  are  not  too  many  and  these  are  not  very  effective,  to  sustain  and  legitimatize  the 
international  community’s  measures  to  combat  the  scourge  of  terrorism.  Between  1 963  and 
1999,  the  international  community  elaborated  twelve  universal  legal  instruments  on  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  terrorism.  Since  1999,  the  UN  Office  on  Drugs  and  Crime 
(UNODC)  has  been  addressing,  for  many  years,  issues  pertaining  to  international  terrorism  and 
international  cooperation.  In  2002,  the  General  Assembly  approved  an  expanded  program  of 
activities  for  the  Terrorism  Prevention  Branch  (TPB)  within  the  Division  for  Treaty  Affairs  of 
UNODC.25  The  TPB  is  focusing  on  the  provision  of  assistance  to  countries,  upon  request,  for 
ratifying  and  implementing  the  twelve  universal  legal  instruments  against  terrorism 26  It  is  clear 
that  the  TPB  seems  to  provide  a  prompt  and  efficient  process  to  answer  the  requests  from 
countries  for  assistance  in  countering  terrorism,  in  accordance  with  its  mandate.  This  program 
presents  a  realm  to  provide  legal  advice  to  countries  on  becoming  instrumental  in  combating 
terrorism  by  assisting  countries  to  incorporate  these  provisions  into  their  national  penal  codes, 
by  providing  training  to  criminal  justice  officials  on  the  new  laws,  and  by  providing  assistance  to 
strengthen  national  institutions  dealing  with  terrorism. 
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While  examining  and  investigating  in  depth  the  TPB’s  program  itself,  its  influence  in  the 
management  of  new  challenges  could  never  reach  its  intended  scope.  In  this  very  complex, 
vulnerable,  uncertain,  and  ambiguous  global  arena,  the  UN  should  demonstrate  its  maturity  in 
order  to  make  an  evident  and  clear  expression  of  globalization  policy.  In  other  words,  the  UN 
must  gather  all  its  members  to  work  together  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  isolationism, 
and,  as  a  mandatory  request,  to  reunite  all  nations’  efforts  to  sustain  the  nonproliferation  of 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD).  While  illuminating  this  last  aspect  the  UN  must  take  very 
seriously  its  role  within  the  global  fight  against  terrorism,  by  providing  and  proving  its  value  as  a 
tool  which  is  able  to  fulfill  the  will  of  free  and  innocent  people.  Consequently,  the  UN  should 
provide  the  best  and  the  strongest  example  -  either  for  state  or  non-state  actors  within  the 
international  arena  -  in  the  field  of  how  to  approach  the  war  against  terrorist  organizations  and 
their  horrible  acts. 

Many  efforts  are  made  to  maximize  impact  through  operational  partnerships  and  to  avoid 
duplication  of  efforts.  Furthermore,  technical  assistance  activities  are  undertaken  in  close 
partnership  and  cooperation  with  numerous  international,  regional  and  sub-regional 
organizations.27  It  is  clear  that  terrorist  threats  imposed  upon  the  UN  charter  to  respond  actively 
and  effectively  to  new  challenges  today  and  tomorrow.  Even  now  the  organization  is  not  able  to 
get  involved  in  the  field  of  combating  terrorism;  however,  the  UN  should  approach  these  new 
threats  directly  by  involving  the  entire  international  community  and  showing  the  commitment  of 
all  its  members  to  fight  against  terrorists.  These  efforts  act  as  an  important  catalyst  to  facilitate 
the  UN’s  role  in  these  actions,  as,  for  example,  an  on-going  operational  plan  or  project,  with 
global,  sub-regional  and  national  components  and  activities.  The  goals,  motivations  and 
patterns  of  interaction  with  the  UN  and  these  actors  are  indeed  quite  distinctive.  The  UN  will 
have  to  consider  under  which  circumstances  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  hand  over  a  mandate 
for  action  to  one  of  the  potential  partners.  So  far,  the  best  partners  available  within  this  huge 
organization  are  considered  to  be  the  regional  and  sub-regional  organizations,  but  in 
accordance  with  globalization,  there  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  other  international  actors 
such  as  non-governmental  and  international  organization,  corporations,  and  foundations. 

Given  that  a  number  of  relevant  organizations  and  entities,  both  internal  and  external  to 
the  UN,  are  involved  in  the  prevention  and  combat  of  terrorism,  an  integrated  and  coordinated 
response  to  terrorism  will  serve  to  increase  complementarities,  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  and 
resources,  increase  cost  effectiveness,  and  broaden  the  audience  that  each  entity  can  reach 
individually.  As  a  result,  the  TPB  is  committed  to  building  partnerships  with  relevant  entities  on  a 
number  of  levels.28  Beyond  all  these  assumptions  regarding  TPB’s  importance  and  relevance, 
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this  organization  has  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  global  approach  to  define  and  apply  the  counter¬ 
terrorism  measures  which  should  cover  more  than  that.  It  must  to  refer  also  to  the  social, 
political,  and  economical  development  of  those  countries  which  are  considered  to  be  the  cradle 
of  the  new  generation  of  terrorists. 

Within  the  UN,  however,  it  is  vital  to  realize  the  importance  of  sustaining  counter-terrorism 
measures  through  structural  measures,  fated  to  contribute  to  the  economical  and  social 
development,  as  well  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the  democratic  system.  It  is  also  vital  for  the  UN 
to  become  much  more  involved  in  adopting  such  kinds  of  measures  by  which  disasters  and 
emergency  situations,  which  have  resulted  from  terrorist  acts,  are  to  be  stabilized  and  solved 
through  the  coordination  of  all  efforts  made  by  the  international  community. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  UN  does  not  have  the  means  available  either  to  sustain  and 
legitimize  the  international  community’s  measures  to  combat  the  terrorism  scourge  or  to 
implement  and  control  all  those  measures  described  in  the  previous  paragraph.  Consequently, 
conventional  wisdom,  reflected  in  many  studies  and  thoughts,  considers  that  the  unilateral 
power  itself  is  not  enough  to  succeed  in  combating  not  only  terrorism  but  all  disasters  and  other 
criminal  activities.  Therefore,  the  use  of  alliances  and  arranging  coalitions are  to  be  the  main 
tools  in  controlling,  defeating  and  stabilizing  all  kinds  of  bad  situations.  In  conclusion,  although 
individual  and/or  collective  state  actors'  and/or  international  organizations'  efforts  to  maintain 
regional  and  global  stability  and  security  are  based  upon  soft  power,30  which  increasingly  seems 
to  yield  positive  results,  military  instruments  (in  their  form  of  extreme  manifestation)  often  remain 
the  final  solution.  Subsequently,  in  the  next  section  NATO,  as  a  representative  political-military 
alliance,  will  be  analyzed  in  regards  to  its  role  and  effectiveness  in  the  war  against  terrorism. 

NATO  Strategy  for  Combating  Terrorism 

In  the  early  1990s,  new  states  had  been  created  in  the  Central-Eastern  part  of  Europe.  A 
decade  later,  the  global  era  of  counterterrorism  emerged  following  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
September  1 1 , 2001 ,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  City,  and  Pennsylvania.  These  acts 
fundamentally  changed  the  primary  threats  to  international  security  and  redefined  the  concept  of 
security  for  all  states.  On  September  1 2,  2001 ,  the  member  states  of  the  Euro-Atlantic 
Partnership  Council  (EAPC)  unconditionally  condemned  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  United 
States  of  America  and  pledged  to  undertake  all  efforts  to  combat  the  scourge  of  terrorism.31 

Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  an  alliance’s  legitimacy  relies  on  its  capacities  and 
capabilities  to  provide  collective  defense  for  all  its  members  in  an  international  arena,  the 
current  relevance  of  this  type  of  organization  can  only  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  how  it 
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serves  to  deter  common  threats  today.  Searching  for  NATO  strategy  against  terrorism,  I  couldn’t 
find  it,  but  I  found  instead  the  NATO  Concept  for  Defense  against  Terrorism.32 

Analyzing  the  NATO  concept  for  Defense  Against  Terrorism,  it  is  a  broad  spectrum  of 
measures  for  combating  the  current  threats.  In  particular  it  looks  at  those  threats  posed  by 
international  terrorism,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  proliferation,  and  rising  states 
perceived  to  have  the  potential  to  upset  today’s  balance  of  power,  such  as  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  India,  Brazil,  and  it  provides  an  effective  framework  to  set  up  a  provisional 
strategy  for  combating  terrorism.  Its  analysis  starts  by  assuming  that  NATO  does  not  yet  have  a 
strategy  and  that  because  of  this,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  sort  of  international  consensus 
regarding,  the  relevant  strategy  of  the  alliance  today  because  national  interests,  threat 
perceptions,  and  concepts  of  collective  security  remain  disparate  even  after  the  September  1 1 
attacks.33 

Consequently,  is  important  for  the  alliance  itself  and  the  global  community  as  well  to  show 
the  commitment  to  this  organization  by  combating  the  worst  scourge  of  the  beginning  of  the 
third  millennium.  To  accomplish  such  an  objective,  it  is  mandatory  to  have  a  NATO  strategy 
approved  after  reaching  a  consensus  with  all  the  alliance’s  members.  This  will  provide 
legitimacy  and  reliability  for  any  action  which  has  to  be  taken  and  will  reduce  the  decision¬ 
making  time  according  to  the  characteristics  of  new  terrorists  acts. 

A.  Scope  of  the  Strategy. 

After  September  1 1 , 2001 ,  the  fight  against  international  terrorism  reached  unprecedented 
proportions  and  now  also  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  new  areas.  Many  measures 34  -  on  a 
global,  regional  and  individual  scale  -  strongly  suggest  that  a  strategy  for  combating  terrorism  is 
also  an  important  element  in  the  joint  efforts  of  the  alliance  to  control  and  defeat  these  criminal 
acts,  as  is  the  assessment  of  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  identification  of 
ways  of  combating  them.  Clearly  it  is  impossible  for  one  country  alone  to  deal  with  all  these 
aspects  in  depth.35  Furthermore,  internal  cooperation  and  the  general  consensus  within  the 
alliance  is  imperative  to  determine  a  clear  and  reliable  strategy  for  combating  terrorism  on  a 
global  scale.  Moreover,  looking  and  searching  within  other  international  actors'  measures, 
almost  all  international  organizations  have  set  up  more  working  groups  and  other  committees  to 
tackle  some  aspect  of  terrorism. 

NATO  is  a  collective  defensive  mechanism,  so  an  attack  against  any  single  member  of 
NATO  automatically  constitutes  an  attack  against  all  member  states  and  requires  a  reaction 
from  all  members  in  the  form  of  collective  action.  Illustrating  this,  Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic 
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Treaty  emphasizes  that  the  core  mission  of  NATO  is  the  collective  defense  of  its  members.36 
Some  NATO  members,  including  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  have  assisted  the  United 
States  in  military  actions  to  remove  the  Taliban  regime  from  Afghanistan.  After  that  NATO,  as  a 
whole,  has  continued  to  assist  in  leading  a  UN-mandated  mission,  especially  within  Kabul,  but 
the  organization  itself  has  not  been  able  to  react  in  any  way  to  the  terrorist  attacks  against  the 
alliance’s  members  which  have  occurred  first  in  Madrid  and  then  in  London.  Those  horrible 
attacks  have  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  troops  from  Iraq.  Consequently,  these  kinds 
of  issues  are  momentous  and  can  undermine  the  alliance’s  unity  and  relevance.  NATO  needs  a 
clear  Strategy  for  Combating  Terrorism  based  upon  the  NATO  Treaty  and  Partner  Action  Plan 
against  Terrorism,37  in  order  to  defend  all  its  members  and  partnership  countries  against 
terrorist  attacks  and  preserve  the  peace  by  building  good  relations  among  other  international, 
governmental  and/or  non-governmental  organizations. 

B.  Objectives,  Ways  and  Means. 

The  alliance’s  objectives  can  be  derived  from  the  first  articles  of  the  NATO  Treaty. 38  But 
these  have  been  created  primarily  to  deter  and  defend  against  Cold  War  threats.  Then,  on  the 
occasion  of  NATO’s  50th  anniversary  in  April  1999,  its  19  members  approved  the  “Strategic 
Concept  of  the  Alliance.”  This  agreement  has  effectively  redefined  the  mission  of  the  alliance  as 
one  that  dedicates  it  to  responding  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  threats.39  Consequently,  this  policy 
transforms  the  alliance  to  place  greater  importance  on  political  dimensions  and  to  expand  its 
geographical  focus  beyond  NATO  territory.  In  addition,  NATO  has  an  open  door  policy  on 
enlargement.  Any  European  country  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  the  North  Atlantic 
T reaty  and  contribute  to  security  in  the  Euro-Atlantic  area  can  become  a  member  of  the  Alliance 
when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  existing  member  countries.40 

For  the  past  eleven  years,  NATO  has  promoted  military  and  political  interoperability 
across  the  European  continent  through  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  EAPC.  It  is  clear  that 
NATO  wants  to  continue  to  engage  other  new  countries  by  offering  them  cooperation  to  face  the 
new  security  and  stability  challenges  which  are  threatening  the  alliance  itself  and  its  members 
as  well.  Beyond  Europe,  the  alliance  is  focusing  primarily  upon  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia 
as  regions  which  have  enormous  strategic  importance,  but  regions  which  also  face  serious 
endemic  problems,  including  terrorism.  NATO  will  continue  to  keep  its  doors  open  for  the  next 
enlargement,  not  just  as  a  simple  option,  but  for  increasingly  unifying  efforts  for  combating 
terrorism,  considered  among  all  the  alliance’s  members  as  a  major  threat  to  regional  and  global 
stability  and  security.  To  face  these  challenges,  the  alliance’s  leadership  must  develop  new 
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strategies,  new  ways  of  cooperation,  and  new  instruments  according  to  its  profound 
transformation  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium.  It  is  a  challenge  which 
encompasses  both  the  relevance  as  well  as  the  reliability  of  the  Alliance  itself.  In  accordance 
with  the  Partner  Action  Plan  against  Terrorism,  the  EAPC  has  established  the  main  objectives 
for  combating  terrorism,41  but  based  upon  the  analysis  at  the  evolution  of  the  regional  and 
global  security  environment  I  propose  the  following  objectives: 

1 .  NATO  must  secure  the  alliance  as  a  whole  and  its  individual  members  from  direct 
terrorist  attacks.  The  Alliance  will  call  for  all  of  its  members  and  other  actors  from  the 
international  arena  to  defend  the  fundamental  values  of  civilized  societies. 

2.  NATO  must  increase  the  alliance’s  strength  and  partnership.  NATO  should  continue  to 
build  a  successful  political  and  military  system  in  a  free  and  democratic  world.  It  is  to  be  seen  in 
a  practical  field,  within  the  alliance  and  outside  as  well,  in  the  light  of  its  essential  values  which 
support  and  preserve  NATO’s  integrity. 

3.  NATO  should  build  a  stabile  and  favorable  security  environment.  Beyond  affirming  its 
values,  the  organization  should  foster  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  terrorism  system.  The 
enlargement  policy  will  create  conditions  for  a  favorable  international  system  by  demonstrating 
the  alliance’s  resolve  and  commitment  to  working  with  other  nations  to  identify  terrorists  and  the 
best  means  to  defeat  them: 

In  order  to  enhance  peace  and  stability  in  Europe  and  more  widely,  the  European 
Allies  are  strengthening  their  capacity  for  action,  including  by  increasing  their 
military  capabilities.  The  increase  of  the  responsibilities  and  capacities  of  the 
European  Allies  with  respect  to  security  and  defense  enhances  the  security 
environment  of  the  Alliance.  The  stability,  transparency,  predictability,  lower 
levels  of  armaments,  and  verification  which  can  be  provided  by  arms  control  and 
non-proliferation  agreements  support  NATO's  political  and  military  efforts  to 
achieve  its  strategic  objectives.42 

Although  the  above  excerpt  from  The  Alliance’s  Strategic  Concept  was  written  prior  to 
September  1 1 , 2001 ,  it  provides  the  framework  for  the  wide  variety  of  challenges  faced  by 
NATO  in  providing  the  full  spectrum  of  power  in  its  approach  to  security  in  the  21st  Century.  In 
that  strategic  concept  the  alliance  has  adequately  described  the  objectives,  ways  and  means  to 
accomplish  them.  Analyzing  the  specific  action  items  which  are  contained  within  the  Action 
Plan  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  and  validity  of  the  above  objectives  and  implemented  as 
follows: 

•  Intensify  Consultations  and  Information  Sharing.  This  will  provide  a  broad  realm  for  its 
members  to  work  through  political  consultation,  information  sharing,  scientific 
cooperation  in  identifying  and  mitigating  new  threats  and  challenges  to  security. 43  All 
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of  these  will  contribute  to  fulfill  the  alliance’s  commitment  and  help  the  fight  against 
terrorism. 

•  Enhance  Preparedness  for  Combating  Terrorism.  In  pursuit  of  its  goals  the  alliance 
and  its  partners  through  their  common  efforts  against  terrorism  will  focus  on:  defense 
and  security  sector  reform,  force  planning,  air  defense  and  air  traffic  management, 
information  exchange  about  forces,  training  and  exercises,  armaments  cooperation 
and  logistics  cooperation.44  All  these  facts  will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  alliance  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  of  its  members  and  partners  to  develop  plans  for  alerting, 
containing,  coordinating,  and  responding  rapidly  to  any  kind  of  terrorist  attacks. 

•  Impede  Support  for  Terrorist  Groups.  NATO  and  its  partners  must  develop 
mechanisms,  techniques,  and  procedures  which  will  eradicate  terrorism  wherever  it 
has  roots.  In  this  respect,  the  alliance  will  focus  its  efforts  on:  Border  control,  the 
Economic  dimension,  Arms  Control,  Small  Arms  and  Light  Weapons,  Enhance 
Capabilities  to  Contribute  to  Consequence  Management  (WMD-related  terrorism), 
Enhance  co-operation  in  Civil-Emergency  Planning,  Military  contribution  to 
consequence  management,  Cooperation  in  non-classified  scientific  activities  for 
reducing  the  impact  of  terrorism,  Cooperation  in  equipment  development  and 
procurement),  Assistance  to  Partners’  efforts  against  terrorism  (Use  of  the  Political 
Military  Steering  Committee  (PMSC)  Clearing  House  mechanism  and 
Establish/contribute  to  PfP  Trust  Funds,  Mentoring  programs).45  The  third  component 
of  the  alliance’s  ways  is  comprised  of  the  Action  Plan  and  seeks  the  collective  efforts 
to  diminish  conditions  that  terrorists  can  exploit. 

By  accomplishing  these  objectives,  the  alliance  should  continue  to  expand  and  coordinate 
the  multilateral  efforts  on  combating  terrorism.  In  particular,  I  also  recommend  that  it  is 
necessary  to  broaden  the  scope  and  strength  of  combatant  measures.  Moreover,  NATO  should 
not  forget  that  in  this  war  against  terrorism  there  will  be  no  quick  or  easy  end,  and  NATO  must 
constantly  reassess  this  to  create  the  architecture  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 

A  free  society  is  limited  in  its  choice  of  means  to  achieve  its  ends.46  Although  this 
statement  was  written  many  years  ago,  it  is  considered  relevant  in  the  present  day,  especially 
for  multinational  organization  such  as  NATO.  This  organization  contributes  to  the  fight  against 
terrorism  through  military  operations  in  Afghanistan,  the  Balkans  and  the  Mediterranean  and  by 
taking  steps  to  protect  its  populations  and  territory  against  terrorist  attacks.47  The  use  of  its 
means  in  the  field  is  not  an  easy  issue.  Because  of  the  lack  of  a  real  strategy  for  combating 
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terrorism48  and  an  excessive  bureaucratic  decision  process,  NATO  has  not,  at  least  after  the 
Madrid  and  London  terrorist  attacks  used  its  full  capabilities  in  the  war  against  terrorism.  By  its 
concept  for  defense  against  terrorism,  the  organization  has  nominated  the  follow  capabilities: 

•  Effective  Intelligence. 

•  Deployment  ability  and  Readiness.  Once  it  is  known  where  the  terrorists  are  or  what 
they  are  about  to  do,  military  forces  need  the  capability  to  deploy  there.  Due  to  the 
likelihood  that  warnings  will  be  received  only  after  a  cursory  notice,  forces  need  to  be 
at  a  high  state  of  readiness. 

•  Effective  Engagement.  Forces  need  to  be  able  to  engage  effectively.  This  means 
precision-guided  weapons  and  weapons  able  to  reduce  the  risk  of  collateral  damage. 

•  Force  Protection.  There  is  a  constant  requirement  for  Force  Protection  to  ensure 
Alliance  forces'  survivability. 

•  CBRN  Defense.49  Given  the  possible  terrorist  use  of  CBRN  weapons,  CBRN  defense 
equipment  needs  to  be  given  a  high  priority. 50 

These  capabilities  are  to  be  taken  into  relevant  consideration,  but  as  the  alliance  itself  has 
recognized,  there  is  room  for  improvements  and  these  are  described  within  the  Defense  Against 
Terrorism  Program.51  Applying  the  alliance’s  capabilities  through  waging  global  war  against 
terrorism  should  gain  acceptance  from  all  members.  While  there  may  be  members  within  the 
NATO  organization  which  are  currently  reluctant  in  regard  to  the  field  engagement  of  their 
forces,  all  members  and  the  alliance  itself  should  change  the  approach  in  applying  the  use  of 
force  in  order  to  support  the  commitment  and  will  to  act  decisively  to  counter  the  threats 
represented  by  this  scourge. 

C.  Threats  and  Risks. 

Threats  are  well  distinguished  within  NATO's  Military  Concept  for  Defense  Against 
Terrorism  and  have  been  transcribed  here  from  the  written  assessment: 

•  Although  religious  extremism,  especially  from  large  numbers  of  Muslims  in  NATO 
countries,  is  likely  to  be  the  source  of  the  most  immediate  terrorist  threats  to  the 
Alliance,  other  motivations  for  terrorism  could  emerge  from  economic,  social, 
demographic  and  political  causes  derived  from  unresolved  conflicts  or  emerging 
ideologies. 

•  In  addition,  although  state  sponsorship  of  terrorism  is  currently  in  decline,  political 
circumstances  could  lead  to  its  rise,  providing  terrorists  with  safe  havens  and 
considerable  resources. 
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•  Although  the  predominant  form  of  terrorist  attack  remains  the  creative  use  of 

conventional  weapons  and  explosives,  terrorist  groups  are  expected  to  strive  for  the 
most  destructive  means  available,  including  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction.52 

Beyond  these  threats,  emphasizing  the  existing  risks  from  NATO's  serious  involvement  in 
the  war  against  terrorism,  especially  in  Iraq,  it  is  crucial  that  NATO  continues  its  effective  results 
obtained  in  the  Balkans,  Afghanistan  and  the  Mediterranean.  Meanwhile  NATO  has  conducted 
a  restructuring  and  reforming  process.  Consequently,  if  it  is  not  to  be  overload  by  engaging  in  a 
campaign  against  terrorism,  it  is  possible  that  some  allies  will  not  agree.  If  all  members  agree  to 
engage  their  capabilities  into  the  war,  however,  then  NATO  may  expect  terrorists  to  conduct 
attacks  against  one  and/or  more  countries.  Consequently,  as  happened  with  the  withdrawal  of 
Spanish  troops  after  Madrid’s  horrible  attacks,  it  is  possible  to  affect  the  consensus  and  unity  of 
the  alliance.53 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  important  to  underline,  as  a  major  risk,  the  fact  that  not  placing 
enough  importance  on  the  expected  reactions  after  terrorist  attacks,  as  happened  after  the 
Madrid  and  London  attacks,  demonstrates  the  alliance's  weaknesses  and  subsequently 
encourages  terrorism  in  order  to  determine  and  influence  the  organization’s  unity  of  action  and 
efforts. 

All  the  above  should  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  permanent  conditions.  They 
are,  however,  to  be  adapted  and  considered  in  accordance  with  the  evolution  of  real  facts  within 
the  international  arena,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  state  actors 
but  the  non-state  actors,  agencies,  and  other  international  factors  which  are  going  to  influence 
the  regional  and  global  environment.  In  short,  clarifying  and  covering  all  threats  and  risks, 
proves  difficult  but  necessary  in  order  to  analyze  possible  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

D.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

A  comprehensive  and  decisive  strategy  for  combating  terrorism  and  winning  the  peace  by 
NATO  should  be  designed  as  clearly,  effectively  and  proactively,  as  possible  so  that  it  can  be 
sustained  for  as  long  as  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  defeating  one  of  the  worst 
scourges  to  strike  innocent  people.  Member  nations  must  all  support  this  defense  strategy.  I 
argue  that  establishing  objectives  and  setting-up  an  Action  Plan  is  not  enough.  Of  course  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  strategy  itself  is  the  solution,  more  is  needed  than  that.  This  strategy 
should  include  objectives  to  match  the  means  available,  and  then  it  is  very  important  to  pursue 
the  improvement  of  the  preparedness  of  individual  countries  and  of  NATO  as  a  whole  to 
respond  rapidly  and  effectively  to  the  consequences  of  terrorist  attacks  (including  WMD 
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attacks).  Some  of  the  specific  issues  written  above  refer  to  a  better  coordination  of  the  alliance’s 
efforts  itself,  the  protection  of  individual  countries,  and  then  the  specific  issue  to  reach  the 
consensus  and  maintain  the  unity  of  action  within  the  organization. 

Time  is  critical.  NATO  and  its  member  nations  face  the  very  real  threat  of  terrorism  and 
countering  this,  in  most  circumstances,  is  crucial.  To  become  more  involved  this  fight  is  a 
necessity  which  has  its  roots  in  the  nations’  primary  responsibility  for  defense  of  their  own 
people  and  infrastructures.  Therefore  NATO  should  have  a  clear  strategy  and  should  increase 
its  efforts  and  participation  into  field  campaigns  for  combating  terrorism.  Consequently,  the 
Alliance  needs  a  strategy  because  it  needs  to  be  prepared  to  conduct  military  operations  to 
engage  terrorist  groups  and  their  capabilities,  whenever  and  wherever  required,  as  the 
international  situation  requires  and  as  the  North  Atlantic  Council  decides. 

Coalition’s  Role  for  Combating  Terrorism 

It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  has  asked  not  only  European  countries,  but  others 
as  well,  to  provide  military  support,  intelligence,  logistic  support,  and  any  other  abilities  which 
can  be  effectively  used  in  the  war  against  terrorism.  As  mentioned  above,  neither  NATO  nor 
other  multinational  organizations  have  provided  support  for  combating  terrorism  in  the  field,  at 
least,  as  much  as  United  States  expected.  Consequently,  the  tendency  is  to  conclude  that 
multinational  organizations  are  perceived  as  being  less  effective  than  individual  countries 
because  they  require  the  unanimous  consent  of  their  members,  and  then  a  long  process  of 
decision  making  before  involving  their  capabilities  into  action.  As  a  result,  in  the  last  two  major 
theatres  of  operations  for  combating  the  terrorist  scourge,  the  United  States  has  seen  itself  in 
the  position  of  asking  individual  countries,  to  join  the  club  and  express  openly  their  resolve  and 
commitment  to  defeat  the  terrorists  and  bring  back  peace  within  free  world. 

Specifically,  the  role  of  a  coalition  is  represented  by  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be 
overcome  in  order  to  set  it  up.  It  is  evident  how  frustrating  it  is  to  gather  international  support 
and  then  how  difficult  is  to  maintain  its  cohesion  and  unity  of  efforts.  Another  difficult  piece  is 
maintaining  the  coalition’s  members  involved  all  the  way  to  the  final  victory.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  rely  upon  traditional  allies,  on  a  specific  issue,  if  they  do  not  share  the  same 
interests  as  the  founder  of  the  coalition.54  In  our  specific  case,  while  the  campaign  is  to  be  run 
for  a  long  time,  is  to  be  considered  that  success  will  be  ensured  by  a  continually  and 
increasingly  need  of  partners.  A  coalition  consists  of  the  role  of  each  individual  country.  It 
doesn’t  matter  how  small  or  big  the  country  is.  Its  participation  brings  into  the  organization  the 
most  important  issue  which  contributes  to  increase  its  role. 
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A  very  important  point  is  that  the  military  is  not  the  only  pillar  which  supports  coalition 
strength  and  roles.  There  are  multiple  and  multilateral  pillars  and  channels,  such  as:  diplomacy, 
information,  financial,  economy,  law,  and  intelligence  which  have  grown  and  evolved  in  ways 
that  changed  the  landscape  of  coalition.  Therefore,  even  not  offering  substantial  military 
capabilities  by  joining  the  coalition,  but  offering  the  availability  to  take  part  within  the  coalition,  at 
least,  through  one  of  those  domains,  each  country  which  cares  and  wants  to  fight  against  this 
scourge  can  offer  much  more  sustainability,  credibility  and  reliability  to  the  coalition  within  the 
international  arena.  For  example,  European  Union  does  not  have  military  capabilities  to  offer  the 
coalition  in  Iraq,  but  it  has  taken  any  other  measures  within  diplomacy,  justice  and  home  land 
security.  But  this  is  not  an  easy  issue;  while  counterterrorism  is  considered  to  be  a  very  complex 
threat,  building  and  leading  a  coalition  is  a  much  more  complicated  goal. 

Normally,  bilateral  agreements  are  easy  to  be  conducted  and  are  more  effective.  While 
not  only  United  States,  but  any  other  actor  prefers  this  way  of  arrangements,  the  international 
realm  for  combating  terrorism  is  imposing  a  different  approach  which  has  to  be  adopted  by  the 
main  and/or  secondary  actors.  Consequently,  the  bilateral  approach  will  remain  the  number  one 
priority  through  military  and  intelligence  areas,  but  the  multilateral  approach  must  be  utilized  and 
increasingly  developed  in  order  to  achieve  robust  capabilities  within  all  areas  mentioned  above. 
Subsequently,  a  multilateral  approach  within  regional  and  global  arenas  will  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  coalition  to  identify  and  defeat  individual  and/or  organized  terrorists  all  over  the  world. 

Analyzing  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  coalitions’  contributors,  it  is  easy  to  realize  why  some 
individual  states,  especially  from  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin  America  participated.  Some  do  not 
yet  belong  to  an  organization  such  as  NATO,  the  European  Union  or  any  other  institutions  and 
were  trying  to  prove  by  participating  within  these  coalitions  for  combating  terrorism  their  resolve 
and  commitment  to  demonstrate  their  relevance  and  how  necessary  is  the  role  of  each  country 
in  defeating  terrorism.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  find  out  how  easy  some  individual 
countries  can  withdraw  from  the  team  as  a  result  of  violent  actions  against  innocent  people  back 
home,  as  happened  in  Spain.  In  addition,  almost  all  the  other  countries  which  were  supported 
by  Spain  have  decided  to  withdraw  their  troops  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  the  role  of  a  coalition  does  not  consist  only  in  legitimacy  and/or  number  of 
powerful  countries  which  join  it.  The  role  of  coalition  consists  in  its  ability  to  exploit  as  much  as 
possible  the  momentum  of  relevancy.  Then,  the  coalition  should  provide  useful  alternatives  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region,  which  seems  to  appear  an  important  benefit  for  attracting 
international  support.  Another  point  which  has  relevance  for  the  coalition’s  role  and  dimension  is 
the  opportunity  provided  to  some  of  the  small  and/or  middle  countries  to  consider  their  short- 
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term  or  perhaps  long-term  interests.  The  price  paid  by  those  countries  through  the  participation 
within  the  coalition  has  already  provided  the  chance  to  enter  the  club  which  considers 
democracy  and  freedom  as  supreme  values  of  life.  The  long-term  success  of  the  coalition  will 
depend  on  concerted  cooperation  either  from  individual  countries  or  regional  organizations 
and/or  international  institutions  as  well,  having  as  a  key  factor  the  multilateral  engagement  of 
this  scourge. 

Conclusion 

Terrorism  itself  and  in  conjunction  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  proliferation  and 
regional  conflicts  are  considered  to  be  the  major  current  challenges  which  individual  states, 
alliances  and  coalitions  have  to  face  in  this  heterogeneous  global  environment.  Terrorism’s 
threats  flow  from  the  construction  of  the  expanded  “caliphate”  to  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  especially  targeting  United  States  and  its  allies.  In  accordance  with  the  content  of 
the  Letter  from  al-Zawahiri  to  al-Zarqawi  (October  1 1 , 2003),  the  international  community  has 
found  out  not  only  the  strategic  vision  of  al  Qaeda’s,  but  also  its  political  goals.  Consequently, 
we  can  assume  that  the  nature  of  the  threat  is  a  global  one  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  ensure 
effective  countermeasures  by  the  individuals,  alliances  and/or  coalitions. 

NATO  envisages  two  ways  of  involving  the  alliance  in  the  war  against  terrorism:  “one 
where  NATO  is  in  the  lead  and  one  where  NATO  supports  national  authorities.”55  It  is  too  soon 
to  assume  that  these  efforts  will  succeed  or  not.  So  far,  under  UN  mandate,  NATO  has  proved 
not  only  its  relevance  within  engagement  in  Afghanistan,  but  also  the  UN  influential  contribution 
to  the  international  consensus  for  combating  terrorism.  The  necessity  of  a  new  strategy  for 
combating  terrorism  is  available  not  only  for  NATO,  but  for  UN  as  well.  Though  the  recent 
involvements  of  NATO  and  UN  in  Iraq  could  be  considered  to  be  not  really  effective,  it  is 
recommended  that  both  organizations  enhance  their  participation  in  the  area.  Time  is  critical 
and  the  involvement  and  a  declaration  of  a  clear  strategy  of  these  organizations  are  necessities 
which  have  their  roots  in  the  nations'  primary  responsibility  for  defense  of  their  own  people  and 
infrastructures. 

The  role  of  coalitions  in  the  war  of  combating  terrorism  comprises  a  very  complex  set  of 
individual,  regional  and/or  international  interests.  Each  category  retains  primacy  in  a  certain 
area  of  interests.  As  a  result  it  is  very  important  that  the  leading  nation  or  organization  of  the 
coalition  to  have  the  power  to  maintain  the  balance  within  each  approach.  Finally,  it  is  very 
important  to  assume  that  the  individual,  bilateral,  and  multilateral  approach  of  this  scourge  can 
develop  the  counterterrorism  capabilities  over  short  and  long-term  objectives  and  would  lead  to 
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increase  international  cooperation  against  terrorism.  Also,  the  involvement  of  organizations  such 
as  UN,  NATO,  and/or  coalitions,  and  their  increasingly  efforts  focused  to  defeat  the  terrorism  will 
encourage  other  individuals  or  other  organizations  to  involve  themselves  or  increase  their 
participation  in  activities  to  counterterrorism. 
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